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1971-72  School  Calendar 


DECEMBER 

23  Thursday 


Children  Travel  Home 
(Any  Time) 


JANUARY 

3  Monday 

4  Tuesday 


Children  Travel  Back 
  Classes  Resume 

21  Friday    End  of  Semester 

22  Saturday    Boy  Scouts  Leave 

for  Tobogganing  at  Sun  Mtn. 

23  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

FEBRUARY 

1 1  Friday    Boy  Scouts  Leave 

for  Camping 

13  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

18  Friday    Children  Travel 

Home  (After  12:00) 

21  Monday    .  Children  Travel  Back 

22  Tuesday    Classes  Resume 

MARCH 

18  Saturday    Boy  Scouts  Leave 

for  Klondike  Derby 


30  Thursday  .         End  of  Third  Quarter 

30  Thursday    Children  Travel 

Home   (After  12:00)   for  Easter 

APRIL 

4  Tuesday    Children  Travel  Back 

5  Wednesday    Classes  Resume 

21  Friday    Boy  Scouts  Leave 

for  Camping 
23  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

MAY 

19  Friday    Boy  Scouts  Leave 

for  Camping 
21  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

JUNE 

2  Friday    Awards  Program, 

1:30  P.M. 

2  Friday    Children  Travel 

After  Awards  Program 

3  Saturday    Remaining  Children 

Travel 

5-6  Monday,  Tuesday    Teachers 

Check  Out 


Boy  Scouts  meet  every  Friday  afternoon, 
3:25  to  5:00. 

Junior  Nationai  Association  of  the  Deaf 
meets  every  second  and  fourth  Thursday  of 
the  month,  8  p.m. 

Bluebirds  meet  every  Friday  afternoon,  2:30 
to  3:30. 


Cub  Scouts  meet  every  Friday  afternoon, 
3:00  to  4:30. 

Camp  Fire  Girls  meet  every  Friday  after- 
noon, 3:00  to  4:00. 

Junior  High  Camp  Fire  Girls  meet  every  Fri- 
day afternoon,  3:45  to  5:00. 

Explorers,  Department  of  Visually  Impaired, 

meet  every  Wednesday  night,  8  p.m.. 
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Parents,  Teachers,  Deaf  Adults, 

And  Their  Relationship  to 
The  Education  of  Deaf  Children 

By  Pofricio  A.  Scherer,  Ph.D. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 


m TOPIC,  "Parents,  Teachers,  Deaf 
Adults,  and  their  Relationship  to  the 
Education  of  Deaf  Children,"  is  a  very  broad 
one.  Almost  any  subject  could  be  covered 
under  such  a  title.  However,  for  today's  pre- 
sentation, I  would  like  to  discuss  each  group 
individually,  putting  before  you  for  your  con- 
sideration several  specific  ideas  about  them. 
In  trying  to  decide  in  which  order  to  discuss 
these  groups,  I  weighed  many  factors.  It 
seemed  logical  to  start  with  the  parent  and 
home  and  proceed  to  school  and  teacher  and 
conclude  with  the  role  of  deaf  adults.  How- 
ever, I  rejected  this  plan  because  all  the 
things  I  wanted  to  say  concerning  the  role  of 
deaf  adults  affected  both  parents  and  teach- 
ers and  seemed  to  be  basic  to  the  whole  dis- 
cussion. Therefore,  I  decided  to  start  with  the 
role  of  the  deaf  adults  and  then  discuss 
parents  and  teachers  and  conclude  by 
attempting  to  summarize  and  show  the  inter- 
relationship of  all  three  groups. 

The  deaf  adult  should  play  an  indispen- 
sable role  in  the  education  of  deaf  children. 
It  is  a  role  that  cannot  be  filled  by  a  hearing 
person,  no  matter  how  empathetic  and  under- 
standing that  individual  might  be.  There  is  no 
problem  in  finding  a  large  variety  of  ways  in 
which  the  deaf  person  can  serve,  but  rather 
the  problem  is  in  finding  enough  deaf  people 
to  fill  the  great  need  that  now  exists.  For  a 
few  moments,  let  us  examine  more  closely 
the  specific  role  deaf  people  can  and  must 
play  if  we  are  to  have  effective  education  of 
deaf  children. 

For  purposes  of  discussion,  let  us  divide 
this  role  into  three  phrases: 

1.  Participation  of  the  deaf  adult  in  the 
Preparation  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf. 

2.  Participation  of  the  deaf  adult  in 
Parent  Guidance. 

3.  Participation  of  the  deaf  adult  in  the 
Educational  Process. 

The  preparation  of  personnel  to  teach  deaf 
children  is  both  costly  and  time  consuming. 


Much  energy  and  money  goes  into  prepara- 
tion and  presentation  of  theoretical  material 
generally  presented  through  formal  courses. 
In    addition   to   theory,   most  universities 
attempt  to  provide  good  practical  experiences 
in  the  form  of  clinical  teaching  and  student 
teaching  in  schools  and  classes  for  the  deaf. 
Despite  this  effort  and  a  sincere  commitment 
and  earnest  desire  to  prepare  an  effective 
teacher,  we  continue  to  graduate  teachers 
who  know  many  facts  about  deafness,  can 
employ  some  specific  teaching  methods  but 
who  know  very  little  about  helping  a  deaf 
child  mature  into  a  productive  and  happy 
deaf  adult.  It  is  difficult  to  analyze  the  cause 
of  this  failure  since  individuals  evaluating  the 
probem  agree  that  most  teachers  of  the  deaf 
have  a  reasonable  amount  of  factual  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  deaf  as  well  as  a  high 
degree  of  commitment  and  dedication.  We 
therefore  must  conclude  that  the  current 
practices  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  of 
the  deaf  are  extremely  inefficient.  Much 
money,  untold  hours  of  effort  and  energy 
result  in  a  less  than  satisfactory  product.  I 
have  given  much  thought  to  this  problem  in 
an  attempt  to  improve  the  program  that  we 
offer  to  students.  In  analyzing  the  problem 
the  following  factors  seemed  to  emerge. 
1.  Many  students  recently  graduated  have 
not  had  actual  contact  with  deaf  people 
of  all  ages  and  levels  of  achievement. 
Therefore  they  do  not  have  a  good  grasp 
or  understanding  of  the  life  most  of  their 
deaf  pupils  will  lead  when  they  reach 
adulthood.  Without  such  an  understand- 
ing teaching  cannot  be  goal  oriented  nor 
can  the  teacher  help  the  deaf  child  make 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  to  life.  Most 
teachers  do  not  know  what  satisfactory 
adjustment  is.  Since  the  teacher  does  not 
have  the  tools  to  help  the  child  achieve 
an  effective  preparation  for  life,  she  be- 
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comes  tied  to  the  teaching  of  isolated 
facts.  Therefore  a  majority  of  the  teach- 
ing observed  in  many  schools  for  the 
deaf  remains  fact  centered  and  method 
oriented. 

1  2.  Many  students  recently  graduated  do 
not  feei  comfortable  with  deaf  people. 
This  can  be  due  to  many  factors: 

A.  Inability  to  communicate 

B.  Fear  of  the  unknown 

C.  Lack  of  exposure  of  deaf  people  in 
varied  situations  —  social,  vocation- 
al, educational,  etc. 

3.  Many  students  recently  graduated  have 
commited  themselves  to  education  of  the 
deaf  because  they  have  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  help  people.  Although  this  is  a 
desirable  trait,  this  feeling  must  be 
understood  by  the  teachers.  Otherwise, 
it  can  do  great  harm  to  those  who  receive 
the  help.  It  is  the  teacher's  task  to  build 
an  independence  in  the  deaf  child.  She 
cannot  do  this  if  she  feels  she  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  child's  welfare  or  if  she 
feels  a  commitment  to  "save  him"  or 
make  him  normal.  If  the  teacher  projects 
feelings  to  the  child,  the  child  will  de- 
velop feelings  of  inferiority  and 
dependency. 

4.  Finally  most  students  recently  graduated 
have  not  resolved  their  feelings  about 
deafness.  Deaf  people  form  a  minority 
group.  They  suffer  the  same  discrimina- 
tion practiced  against  most  minority 
groups.  Members  of  the  majority  inno- 
cently carry  within  them  hidden  feelings 
about  minority  groups.  The  common 
attitude  toward  the  deaf,  found  in  society 
throughout  the  ages,  is  that  a  deaf  per- 
son has  a  basic  intellectual  limitation. 
Although  all  current  research  indicates 
normal  intellectual  potential  in  the  aver- 
age deaf  person,  there  are  still  many 
unresolved  feelings  revolving  around 
this  idea  of  basic  Imitation.  If  these  feel- 
ings are  left  to  lie  dormant  they  often 
subconsciously  cause  the  teacher  to 
reduce  her  expectations  of  the  child. 
Modern  research  has  also  told  us  that 
children  fulfil!  the  expectations  placed 
before  them.  One  has  to  wonder  how 
much  of  the  educational  retardation  of 


deaf  children  is  due  to  severely  reduced 

expectations. 
These  deficiencies  in  a  new  teacher  place 
her  in  a  frustrating  situation.  The  most  sincere 
and  dedicated  young  beginning  teacher 
enters  a  profession  wanting  to  do  her  best. 
She  may  know  her  facts  well  but  unless  her 
preparation  has  been  most  unusual,  she 
knows  little  about  deaf  people  as  people.  Her 
goals,  attitudes,  and  expectations  may  be 
quite  unrealistic.  This  in  turn  sets  up  a  nega- 
tive learning  environment  which  provides 
little  positive  feedback.  The  teacher  often 
ends  up  frustrated  and  bitter  about  her  own 
failure  or  becomes  resigned  and  concludes 
that  it  is  not  her  fault  but  that  it  is  the  way  it 
must  be  in  education  of  the  deaf. 

These  are  the  problems.  They  are  easier  to 
specify  than  are  the  solutions.  However,  one 
of  the  major  solutions  is  self  evident.  Pros- 
pective teachers  of  the  deaf  must  become 
acquainted  with  deaf  people.  As  a  hearing 
person  I  can  attempt  to  tell  the  students  what 
it  is  like  to  be  deaf.  I  can  tell  them  about  the 
deaf  people  I  know  and  help  them  examine 
their  own  feelings.  Although  important  and 
necessary  these  contributions  are  extremely 
superficial.  This  experience  cannot  be  given 
vicariously  but  it  must  be  experienced  by 
each  individual  person.  Therefore,  there  is 
a  role  for  any  deaf  individual  interested  in 
helping  deaf  children.  Levels  of  achievement, 
verbal  facility,  and  vocation  are  irrelevant. 
The  only  necessary  requirement  is  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  deaf  person  to  share  a  por- 
tion of  himself  with  a  hearing  person.  Such 
sharing  is  the  basis  for  a  true  friendship  and 
can  provide  much  pleasure  and  growth  to 
both  hearing  and  deaf  persons.  A  casual 
acquaintance  is  helpful  but  real  understand- 
ing emerges  only  through  real  friendship. 

Hearing  parents  of  deaf  children  also  have 
a  great  need  for  adults.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  becoming  the  parent  of  a  deaf 
child  does  not  automatically  wipe  out  the 
feeling  and  biases  against  handicapped 
people.  Parents  have  secret  doubts  and 
worries  about  what  the  future  holds  for  their 
deaf  children.  Parents  ask  many  questions 
that  might  be  considered  foolish  such  as 
"can  my  child  ice  skate?  can  he  swim?  can 
he  get  married?"  and  on  and  on.  These  ques- 
tions represent  the  basic  fear  that  the  parent 
possesses,  that  is  the  fear  of  the  unknown. 
Again,  education,  guidance,  and  counseling 
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as  given  by  knowledgable  hearing  people  is 
helpful  and  essential,  but  only  the  deaf  can 

make  the  unknown  experience  a  known  one 
and  thereby  wipe  away  the  fear.  Deaf  people 
can  help  the  parent  set  realistic  goals  and 
expectations.  It  is  difficult  for  many  parents 
to  deal  with  the  language  handicap  present 
in  most  deaf  children.  If  they  are  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  a  variety  of  deaf  people,  if 
they  are  helped  to  acquire  a  variety  of  com- 
munication skills  in  order  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate with  both  the  oral  adult,  the  manual 
adult,  and  the  adult  using  a  combined  com- 
munication system,  the  parent  is  helped  to 
see  the  beauty  of  the  individual,  his  unique- 
ness, as  separate  from  the  way  in  which  he 
chooses  to  communicate.  An  effective  deaf 
person  interacting  with  parents  of  deaf  chil- 
dren can  often  assist  the  family  toward  a  bet- 
ter overall  adjustment.  Combine  an  effective 
deaf  person  with  an  effective  hearing  person 
and  you  have  a  team  which  can  provide  a 
firm  foundation  of  understanding  and  adjust- 
ment for  families  of  deaf  children. 

Finally  the  deaf  person  also  belongs  in  the 
classroom  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf.  In  fact  he 
should  be  involved  in  every  phase  of  educa- 
tion in  roles  similar  to  those  filled  by  hearing 
people,  that  is  from  teacher  aide  to  superin- 
tendent to  university  professor.  Deaf  children 
must  have  models  for  purposes  of  identifica- 
tion. Many  deaf  children  never  see  a  deaf 
adult.  It  is  common  to  find  deaf  children  think- 
ing that  they  will  eventually  "grow  out  of" 
their  deafness.  If  a  deaf  child  never  sees  a 
deaf  adult,  it  is  natural  that  he  will  wonder 
what  happens  to  a  deaf  child  when  he  reaches 
adulthood.  A  deaf  child  in  our  area  was  very 
upset  when  she  was  unable  to  identify  deaf 
people  in  a  mixed  audience.  She  had  been 
told  that  many  deaf  people  would  attend  a 
program  she  was  participating  in.  When  she 
had  concluded  her  part  she  angrily  told  her 
teacher  that  there  were  no  deaf  people  in  the 
audience.  When  the  teacher  assured  her 
there  were  many  deaf  people  present,  the 
child  responded  that  this  was  not  possible 
because  they  looked  no  different  from  hear- 
ing people.  One  has  to  wonder  what  this 
child's  self  concept  must  be  if  she  felt  deaf- 
ness in  adults  is  a  stigma  which  would  visually 
differentiate  the  deaf  from  the  hearing.  The 
deaf  child  must  attain  a  pride  in  himself,  a 
pride  in  himself  as  a  deaf  child,  not  as  a  deaf 
child  growing  more  like  a  hearing  child  every 


day.  To  set  such  a  goal  before  a  child  is  to 
destroy  all  self  concept  and  develop  in  the 
child  irreversible  feelings  of  inferiority.  If  we 
accept  the  need  for  identification  models,  we 
accept  the  need  for  deaf  teachers  of  the  deaf. 
To  fill  this  need  with  well  prepared  and  well 
qualified  personnel  is  the  problem.  This  is  a 
topic  in  itself  and  cannot  be  dealt  with  today, 
but  if  we  are  dedicated  to  the  concept  of 
developing  professional  educators  who  are 
deaf  we  must  also  be  dedicated  to  providing 
an  effective  channel  for  such  preparation. 

We  have  just  specified  three  major  ways  in 
which  deaf  adults  can  contribute  to  educa- 
tion. Within  Northwestern's  program,  we  find 
it  necessary  to  call  upon  a  group  of  about 
twenty  deaf  adults  again  and  again  to  help 
us  meet  our  needs.  Recently  we  worked  to- 
gether and  planned  an  entire  weekend  to 
introduce  our  new  students  to  deaf  people. 
Through  a  variety  of  means  these  deaf  people 
alerted  the  students  to  the  needs  of  the  deaf. 
One  of  the  most  successful  events  of  the 
weekend  was  a  party  attended  by  approxi- 
mately 60  hearing  people  and  30  deaf  people. 
In  this  setting  students  were  able  to  establish 
the  foundation  for  future  relationships.  We 
are  only  one  small  program  and  yet  we  feel 
that  our  needs  are  so  great  for  the  services 
of  deaf  people  that  we  are  forced  to  place 
too  much  of  a  burden  on  those  individuals 
who  so  willingly  give  of  their  time  and  efforts. 
Multiply  this  need  by  the  multitude  of  teacher 
preparation  programs  throughout  the  U.S. 
and  it  becomes  readily  evident  that  large 
numbers  of  willing  deaf  adults  are  needed. 

Let  us  now  shift  our  thinking  momentarily 
to  the  plight  of  the  parent.  We  formerly 
pointed  out  that  becoming  a  parent  of  a  deaf 
child  does  not  automatically  erase  the  fears 
that  parents  possess  about  having  a  handi- 
capped child.  The  parent  generally  has  little 
or  no  knowledge  about  deafness  and  of 
course  one  of  his  first  acts  is  to  remedy  this 
deficiency.  The  parent  will  generally  try  to 
find  a  professional  to  whom  he  can  turn  for 
assistance  and  will  read  any  materials  he  can 
find  on  the  subject  of  deafness.  What 
happens  to  the  parent  setting  out  to  increase 
his  knowledge  and  to  find  help?  He  is  met 
with  unresolved  controversy.  One  profes- 
sional may  set  forth  a  prescription  which  he 
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guarantees  if  followed  faithfully,  will  result 
in  a  child  that  has  a  reasonable  facsimile  of 
a  hearing  child.  This  individual  usually 
protects  himself  from  future  repercussions  by 
telling  the  parents  how  difficult  the  road  will 
be  and  how  much  dedication  and  effort  is 
necessary  for  successful  achievement.  Of 
course,  the  parent  is  guaranteed  that  all  the 
tension,  efforts,  and  heartache  that  will 
accompany  the  prescription  are  worth  the 
final  results.  The  parent  upon  hearing  such 
advice  reacts  in  many  ways.  Primarily  he  is 
fearful  that  he  will  fail  his  child  for  he 
received  the  clear  cut  message  that  the 
responsibility  for  success  lies  with  him.  He 
will  respond  to  this  fear  in  any  number  of 
ways.  He  may  become  desperate  and  begin 
a  formalized  course  of  instruction  with  his 
child  that  removes  him  from  the  role  of  par- 
ent and  places  him  into  the  role  of  "top 
sergeant." 

The  parent-child  relationship  is  lost  and 
with  it  goes  one  of  the  basic  ingredients  for 
all  children's  development.  Another  parent 
may  become  so  overwhelmed  with  the 
responsibility  given  to  him  that  he  gives  up 
before  he  starts.  He  would  prefer  to  find 
innumerable  reasons  why  he  cannot  try  than 
to  have  to  accept  the  projected  fantasy  that 
he  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  his 
own  child.  A  parent  placed  in  such  an  unrea- 
sonable situation  cannot  make  a  good  adjust- 
ment. He  is  not  permitted  to  face  the  problem 
for  the  entire  philosophy  assures  him  that  the 
problem  will  go  away  if  the  prescription  is 
followed. 

Supposing  the  parent  is  fortunate  and  falls 
into  the  hands  of  a  sensitive  professional  who 
helps  him  understand  the  effect  of  the  handi- 
cap, helps  him  to  resolve  his  feelings  about 
having  a  handicapped  child  and  helps  him 
to  enjoy  and  appreciate  his  child  for  what  he 
is.  Even  then  the  parent  will  have  his  faith 
shaken  again  and  again  by  the  materials  he 
reads  and  the  other  professionals  who  cross 
his  path.  It  is  no  wonder  that  parents  of  deaf 
children  often  fail  to  mobilize  themselves  into 
effective  power  groups  assisting  in  the  gen- 
eral upgrading  of  services  to  the  deaf.  How 
can  they  mobilize?  Professionals  cannot 
agree  on  goals  for  mobilization.  They  cannot 
give  parents  clear  cut  pictures  of  the  needs 


within  the  field.  It  would  often  appear  that  the 
professional  is  so  lost  in  the  defense  of  his 
own  position  that  he  forgets  that  parents  and 
deaf  children  become  victims  of  these  battles. 
When  the  smoke  clears  from  the  battlefield, 
it  is  the  parent  and  child  that  remain  irrever- 
sibly wounded  from  the  strife.  What  can  par- 
ents do  in  such  a  situation?  They  can  and 
should  demand  the  truth.  They  should  be 
more  concerned  about  the  actual,  present 
status  of  their  child  than  a  projected  image 
of  what  might  occur  in  the  future.  When  the 
parents  feel  they  have  found  an  individual 
who  is  honest  and  realistic,  they  should  share 
their  feelings  openly  and  honestly  with  him. 
When  doubts  arise  the  parent  should  talk 
about  them  and  attempt  to  resolve  them.  The 
right  kind  of  professional  will  not  reject  a 
parent  who  brings  up  a  controversial  issue 
but  he  will  understand  the  parent's  concerns, 
appreciate  the  parent's  trust,  and  help  him  to 
find  answers  for  himself. 

What  is  the  role  of  the  parent  of  a  deaf 
child?  It  is  the  same  variety  of  roles  played 
by  all  parents,  educator,  comforter,  discip- 
linarian, friend,  etc.  Many  parents  having  a 
deaf  child  feel  they  cannot  play  all  these  roles 
because  of  the  communication  problems 
between  parent  and  child.  Parents  often  fail 
to  set  limits  on  their  deaf  children  because 
they  fear  the  child  cannot  understand  the 
demands  placed  upon  him.  I  would  agree 
that  without  some  form  of  communication, 
the  task  is  indeed  difficult  and  unfulfilling. 
However,  such  a  lack  of  communication  is 
not  necessary.  Many  parents  are  sold  a 
professional  "bill  of  goods,"  that  part  of  the 
price  they  must  pay  is  to  wait  for  communica- 
tion to  start.  The  waiting  period  is  filled  with 
frustrations  on  the  part  of  parent  and  child 
but  it  is  all  part  of  the  rough,  rocky  road  to 
success.  The  parent  and  child  become  virtual 
strangers.  Communication  is  limited  to  the 
expression  of  basic  needs,  the  common  bond 
between  mother  and  child  therefore  fails  to 
develop  normally.  All  this  is  necessary.  Deaf 
children  begin  to  communicate  very  early  in 
life.  They  use  a  body  language  which  can  and 
should  be  reinforced  by  parents.  Many  par- 
ents are  discouraged  from  recognizing  this 
form  of  communication  and  they  therefore 
rebuff  the  child's  early  attempts  to  commu- 

Continued  on  Page  Seven 
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Work-Experience  Program 
Proves  to  be  Beneficial 

By  Mike  Theisen 


USING  GUIDE— Mike  Theisen  (left)  gives  encour- 
agement to  Lyie  Burgett  on  using  the  handsaw. 
The  block  on  the  side  of  saw  helps  to  guide  it. 

In  the  education  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped one  tactual  demonstration  is  worth 
a  lot  of  verbal  explanation.  It  is  on  this  con- 
cept that  the  work-experience  program  in 
the  department  of  the  visually  handicapped 
is  based.  Therefore  to  supplement  any  dis- 
cussions with  the  visually  handicapped  stu- 
dents concerning  vocations  the  students  are 
physically  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to 
different  job  situations. 

The  purpose  of  the  work-experience  pro- 
gram is  two-fold:  to  supplement  the  academic 
program  of  the  student  not  prepared  for 
higher  education  with  a  program  designed  to 
develop  interest  in  a  skilled  or  semi-skilled 
area;  to  expose  each  student  in  the  depart- 
ment to  different  work  situations,  which 
includes  a  series  of  field  trips  as  well  as 
actually  placing  the  student  into  a  working 
situation  either  in  the  school  or  in  the  com- 
munity. 

At  the  present  time  the  work  experience 
program  is  divided  into  three  parts:  industrial 
arts  classes,  work  responsibility  within  the 
school,  carefully  selected  work  situations  in 
the  community.  The  industrial  arts  classes  at 
this  time  are  directed  at  teaching  skills  in 
woodworking  which  will  benefit  the  students 


r  Chuck  Laib  handles  the  drill 

while  Mike  Theisen  gives  pertinent  advice  on 
keeping  the  drill  pressure  steady  and  the  drill 
straight  in  vertical  line. 

in  future  years.  At  present  three  students  are 
enrolled  in  these  classes.  Aside  from  the 
basic  woodworking  skills  taught  the  students 
benefit  in  the  areas  of  math,  reading,  manual 
dexterity,  social  development,  responsibility, 
and  self-sufficiency. 

Each  student  in  the  program  is  assigned 
work  commensurate  with  his  interests  and 
abilities.  For  the  younger  students  there  are 
jobs  available  in  the  school.  For  our  older 
students  a  program  is  being  developed  to 
place  the  students  into  service  at  the  Colum- 
bus Hospital.  At  this  time  the  jobs  at  the  hos- 
pital include  two  receptionist  positions,  one 
person  to  command  an  information  booth, 
and  one  person  to  work  in  the  radiology  dark 
room.  These  particular  jobs  not  only  offer 
exposure  to  a  work  situation  but  aiso  offer  a 
possibility  of  training  for  a  permanent 
position. 

The  work-experience  program  seems  to  be 
successful  so  far  although  it  is  very  limited 
at  this  time.  Hopefully  in  the  future  the  pro- 
gram can  be  expanded  to  provide  each  stu- 
dent with  a  more  complete  program  geared  to 
individual  academic,  vocational,  personal, 
and  social  needs. 
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Tuesday,  Feb.  29,  1972,  8:30  A.M. 
We  have  four  eggs  in  an  incubator  in  our 
room.  Maybe  four  baby  chicl<s  will  hatch.  We 
will  watch  them.  One  egg  says,  "Peep!  Peep!" 
now. 

Wednesday,  March  1,  1972,  8:30  A.M. 
The  baby  chicks  came  out  of  the  shells 
last  night.  They  were  wet.  They  are  dry  now. 
They  are  yellow  and  real  cute. 

Thursday,  March  2,  1972,  11:00  A.M. 
Now  the  four  chicks  are  in  a  box  in  the 
hall  Mrs.  Meier  fixed  a  nice  box  for  them. 
She  brough  food  for  them.  They  like  to  eat 
wheat  and  corn.  We  give  them  clean  water 
every  day.  A  light  keeps  them  warm.  We  like 
to  watch  them. 

Tuesday,  March  7,  1972,  10:00  A.M. 
The  chicks  are  growing  big.  Now  they  have 
white  feathers  on  their  wings  and  tails.  They 
run  in  the  big  box.  Soon  they  will  go  to  Mrs, 
Meier's  farm.  They  will  like  that!  We  will  miss 
them. 

Grade  1:  Shelley  Bout- 
tier,  Andy  Campros,  Kim  Clark, 
Shannon  Renner,  Suzette 
Scott,  John  Troffo,  Chris  Wendt 


Three  Scholarships  Awarded 
At  San  Fernando  College 

Three  scholarships  of  $300  each  have  been 
awarded  to  student-interpreters  for  the  deaf 
at  San  Fernando  Valley  State  College,  it  has 
been  announced  by  Mrs,  Virginia  Lee  Hughes, 

coordinator  of  interpreting  services. 

The  recipients  are  Jack  Rose,  Cynthia 
Keyser,  and  Sandra  Workman. 

The  scholarships  have  made  possible  an 
increase  to  29  the  number  of  interpreters 
serving  hearing-impaired  students  enrolled 
at  Valley  State.  The  college  has  68  such 
students  in  both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels  registered  for  the  1971  Fall  semester. 

Special  preference  is  given  to  sons  and 
daughters  of  deaf  parents  who  have  an  inter- 
est in  future  professional  roles  as  teachers 
or  counselors  with  the  deaf. 

Quotable  Quotes 

Wasted  time  means  wasted  lives, 

— R.  Shannon 


EGG  WATCHERS— Centered  in  the  group  of 
children  in  Mrs.  Ada  Somppi's  class  are  the  star 
pre-Easter  performers.  The  chicks  came  out  of 
their  shells  in  ample  time  for  the  children  to 
enjoy  them  before  going  home  for  the  Easter 
Holidays.  Pictured  are:  (front,  left  to  right)  Suz- 
ette Scott,  Chris  Wendt,  Shannon  Renner;  (back, 
left  to  right)  Kim  Clark,  John  Troffo,  Andy 
Campros  and  Shelley  Bouttier, 


''Talking  Hands''  on  NBC-TV 
Aimed  at  Deaf  Preschoolers 

"Talking  Hands"  for  the  deaf  will  be  fea- 
tured in  several  programs  of  a  new  NBC-TV 
series  for  the  nation's  preschool  children  and 
their  parents. 

The  show,  "Watch  Your  Child/The  Me 
Too  Show,"  will  premiere  Feb.  14,  on  NBC. 
It  will  be  a  half-hour  program  Monday 
through  Friday, 

The  "Watch  Your  Child"  portion  is  to  be 
aimed  at  the  parent  who  will  observe  the  child 
learning  through  play,  while  the  "Me  Too" 
part  is  directed  at  the  child,  asking  him  to 
participate  by  doing  certain  things  in  art, 
music,  physical  education  and  kindergarten 
subjects  during  and  after  viewing  the  show. 
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Senator  Harold  Hughes 
Addresses  Galloudef  College 

Sen.  Harold  E.  Hughes  (D-lowa)  spoke  on 
"Our  Drug  Oriented  Society"  at  Gallaudet 
College  at  an  evening  meeting  open  to  the 
public. 

Senator  Hughes  is  chairman  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics, 
established  in  1969  to  focus  attention  on  the 
extent  of  alcoholism  and  drug  dependence 
in  the  U.S.  and  on  the  absence  of  adequate 
programs  for  treating  and  rehabilitating  vic- 
tims of  these  diseases. 

The  senator  began  by  asking  his  audience 
to  recall  what  pills,  drugs  or  potions  they  had 
used  themselves  in  the  past  week  and  why 
they  had  used  them.  He  recalled  their  famil- 
iarity with  TV  drug  advertisements,  pointing 
out  his  belief  "that  we  must  understand  the 
extent  to  which  we  are  a  drug  oriented  society 
if  we  are  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  alcohol- 
ism, drug  abuse  and  narcotic  addiction  in 
the  country  today." 

He  stated:  "Since  we  are  all  drug-users 
ourselves,  we  should  be  able  to  comprehend 
the  basic  truth  that  human  beings  who  get 
strung  out  on  dangerous  drugs  are  primarily 
sick  people,  not  criminals.  In  the  vast  major- 
ity of  cases,  the  criminality  follows  as  it 
becomes  necessary  to  support  an  increas- 
ingly costly  habit." 

However,  Senator  Hughes  continued,  de- 
spite all  that  has  been  written  on  addiction  as 
an  illness,  the  majority  of  the  public  continues 
to  view  it  as  "a  tragic  jungle  of  misguided 
moralism,  fear,  secret  guilt  feelings,  massive 
conflicts  of  interest,  and  materialistic  greed." 

The  senator  spoke  of  the  easy  accessibility 
of  narcotics  and  the  extent  of  addiction  in 
ghetto  areas  which  he  had  seen  as  his  senate 
subcommittee  conducted  field  hearings  in 
New  York  City — pointing  out  that  such  addict- 
ion and  abuse  "has  now  spread  to  the  sub- 
urbs, the  Fifth  Avenues,  the  exclusive  col- 
leges, and  even  the  grammar  schools 
attended  by  the  children  of  the  wealthy  and 
influential." 

How  then  can  this  problem  be  dealt  with? 
Rehabilitation  facilities  and  treatment  for 
persons  who  are  addicted,  the  senator  said, 
require  a  lot  of  money  and  infinite  patience. 
Control  of  the  supply  overseas  and  across 


our  borders  is  another  approach. 

Senator  Hughes  explained  that  alcoholism 
is  one  vast  area  of  chemical  addiction  for 
which  we  do  have  tested  and  proven  methods 
of  treatment  and  control.  "In  terms  of  human 
lives  destroyed,  crimes  and  accidents  caused, 
families  torn  apart,  and  economic  waste 
brought  about,  alcohol  abuse  accounts  for 
far  and  away  the  most  damage  to  our  society 
of  any  form  of  drug  abuse  .  .  .  but  our  psy- 
chological hang-up  over  chemical  addiction 
extends  to  alcoholism,  too.  We  are  still 
spending  a  pittance  of  what  needs  to  be 
spent  to  control  this  blight,  which  ranks  with 
heart  disease  and  cancer  among  the  nation's 
most  grievous  health  problems." 

"What  is  most  needed,"  the  former  three- 
term  governor  of  Iowa  concluded,  "is  a 
fundamental  change  of  attitude  that  recog- 
nizes that  in  this  world  of  drug  users,  there 
are  drug-abusers,  who  are  not  necessarily 
evil  or  criminal  people,  who  can  be  helped  to 
recover  from  their  affliction  and  who  do  not 
deserve  to  be  drummed  out  of  the  human 
race." 

He  was  asked  about  the  problems  in  par- 
ent-child relationships  and  counseled,  "We 
all  must  live  together,  talk  to  one  another, 
share  defeats  and  victories.  It's  the  children's 
home  as  well  as  the  parents'.  We  have  almost 
lost  the  art  of  living  together  in  this  society; 
respect  for  each  other  is  lacking." 

Another  member  of  the  audience  compared 
marijuana  and  alcohol  and  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legalization  of  marijuana  —  to 
which  Hughes  quickly  responded,  "We 
should  not  legalize  a  plague  when  we  already 
have  a  plague." 


Parents,  Teachers,  Deaf  Adults  .  .  . 
Continued  from  Page  Four 

nicate.  One  of  the  strongest  points  favoring 
total  communication  is  that  it  encourages  the 
parent  to  reinforce  all  efforts  toward  commu- 
nication. It  permits  the  parent  to  maintain 
contact  with  the  child  while  he  moves  through 
the  communication  stages  of  body  language, 
gestures,  signs,  fingerspelling,  speechread- 
ing,  and  speech.  It  makes  communication  as 
easy  as  possible  thereby  reducing  tension  and 
creating  joy  in  the  act  of  communication  it- 
self. It  is  built  on  the  understanding  that  chil- 
dren have  a  strong  desire  to  participate  fully 

Continued  on  Page  Eleven 
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Jottings  From 
Junior  N.A.D. 

Regular  Meeting,  Feb.  10,  1972 

The  meeting  came  to  order  at  8:02  p.m. 
on  Feb.  10,  1972. 

It  was  moved  and  passed  that  we  have  a 
party  for  the  older  girls  and  boys  on  Feb.  16, 
1972. 

Douglas  Catron  made  a  motion  that  we  will 
have  an  admission  of  50  cents  for  the  parties. 
Gregory  moved  to  amend  the  50  cents  to  25 
cents.  Jon  Mullins  seconded,  Douglas  Ca- 
tron's motion  failed  to  carry. 

It  was  announced  the  chili  supper  will  be 
held  sometime  in  March. 

Robert  Steppler  made  a  motion  to  have  a 
stage  play.  It  was  passed.  Charlotte  Hansen 
moved  to  have  a  new  committee  for  the  play. 
It  was  moved  also  that  no  one  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  in  the  play  and  that  anyone  could 
volunteer.  Jon  Mullins  seconded.  It  was 
passed. 

Gregory  Lakey  made  a  motion  to  have  a 
carnival  in  the  last  week  of  April.  Jon  Mullins 
seconded.  Laurie  Mullins  asked  to  close  the 
discussion.  It  was  passed.  We  voted  to  have 
a  carnival. 

Robert  Steppler  moved  to  close  the  meet- 
ing. It  was  seconded  and  passed  to  close  the 
meeting. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  9:15  p.m. 

Regular  Meeting,  Feb.  24,  1972 

The  meeting  came  to  order  at  8:10  p.m.  on 
Feb.  24,  1972. 

President  D.  Catron  got  an  advertisement 
order  form  from  the  National  Association  of 
the  Deaf  (NAD)  and  asked  us  to  give  some 
money  to  help  the  NAD  convention,  June  11 
to  14. 

Mark  Aleksinski  made  a  motion  that  we 
order  one-eighth  page  advertisement,  costing 
$10,  in  the  NAD  convention  program  book. 
Charlotte  Hansen  seconded.  The  discussion 
was  closed  with  a  vote.  It  was  passed  that  we 
order  the  advertisement. 

Charlotte  Hansen  made  a  motion  to  audit 
the  treasury.  Jon  Mullins  seconded.  The  dis- 
cussion was  closed.  It  was  passed. 


Linda  Goergen  announced  that  her  parents 
would  like  to  take  some  students  to  the  horse 
show. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  8:40  p.m. 

Regular  Meeting,  March  9,  1972 

The  meetings  came  to  order  at  8:02  p.m. 
March  9,  1972. 

Douglas  Catron  announced  that  we  will 
have  a  chili  supper  sometime  in  April. 

Mark  Aleksinski  made  a  motion  to  have  a 
chili  supper  on  April  14.  Douglas  Harasym- 
czuk  seconded.  It  was  passed. 

We  discussed  and  postponed  our  carnival 
until  sometime  in  May. 

Charlotte  Hansen  made  a  motion  that  we 
decorate  bottles  with  melted  candles  and  sell 
them. 

Laurie  Mullins  announced  that  we  would 
have  simple  refreshments. 

Charlotte  Hansen  made  a  motion  that  we 
appoint  Mrs.  Pat  Yates  as  our  director  for  the 
play.  Laurie  Mullins  seconded.  It  was  passed. 
The  meeting  adjourned  at  8:20  p.m. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 
Brenda  LeMieux,  Secretary 

PRWAD  Conference  Is  Set  for 
April  9-12  at  Gallaudet  College 

The  Professional  Rehabilitation  Workers 
with  the  Adult  Deaf,  a  growing  national  organ- 
ization of  rehabilitation,  education  and  social 
work  personnel,  has  announced  the  dates  of 
its  fourth  annual  conference:  April  9  through 
12,  1972,  at  the  Hotel  Sonesta  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  theme  of  the  conference  is  encom- 
passing— "Manpower."  Among  the  features 
of  the  national  meeting  will  be  key  speakers 
in  related  rehabilitation  issues,  including 
members  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  A  visit  to 
Gallaudet  College  with  opportunities  to  inter- 
view staff  and  students,  and  a  reception  at 
the  home  of  the  college's  president,  Edward 
C.  Merrill  Jr.,  is  also  scheduled. 

This  Month's  Cover 

The  art  work  was  lifted  from  several 
sketchbooks  of  Mr.  Gordon  Chibroski's  art 
classes.  Mr.  Chibroski,  a  student  teacher  from 
College  of  Great  Falls,  is  the  first  specialist 
in  art  instruction  ever  for  our  school.  By  the 
grapevine,  his  art  classes  are  popular  and 
enjoyed  by  the  children. 
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MADE  IN  CHINA-Mr.  Richard  Fee,  who  had 
tutored  o  deaf  boy  for  a  year  in  Hong  Kong, 
inspired  his  class  here  to  set  up  a  display  in  the 
media  center.  The  display  reflected  the  interest 
in  President  Nixon's  then-forthcoming  trip  to 
China.  Mr.  Fee  loaned  articles  that  were 
made  in  China.  In  the  picture  are  a  bamboo 
flute,  a  wood  carving  of  a  worker,  a  worker's 
field  hat  and  some  Chinese  medicine  for  stom- 
ach disorders. 


CHINESE  SCHOOLING-ln  an  attempt  to  help 


the  children  understand  the  difference  between 
the  English  and  Chinese  languages,  Mr.  Fee  and 
his  pupils  made  a  display  showing  Chinese  char- 
acters and  books  which  are  used  by  Chinese 
children  to  learn  their  language. 


RELEVANT  —  The  children  made  various  charts 
of  President  Nixon's  trip  to  China.  On  this  par- 
♦tcular  chart,  the  children  hove  gathered  articles, 
pictures  and  political  cartoons  from  local  news- 
paper, the  Great  Falls  Tribune. 


MAO— This  part  of  the  display  shows  the  leader 
of  China,  Chairman  Mao,  surrounded  by  vari- 
ous artifacts  which  praise  him.  It  includes  a  small 
statue  of  Mao,  three  little  Red  Books  containing 
his  writings,  a  desk  plaque  with  his  quotations 
and  a  red  banner  with  another  of  his  saying 
embroidered  in  white. 
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YOUNG  SCIENTISTS  -  At  the  recent  Parents- 
Teachers-Houseparents  Association  meeting,  the 
pictured  Cub  Scouts  were  awarded  the  Science 
badges.  From  left  to  right  they  are  Johnny  Eide, 
Bruce  Catron,  Steve  Kappel,  Marcus  Hochstetler, 
Terry  Ketterling,  and  Dennis  Catron.  The  den 
mothers  are  Mrs.  Ada  Somppi  and  Miss  Gail 
Matthews.  Jim  Pedersen  is  the  cubmaster. 


THE  POPULAR  CORNER-Cathy  Morgan  is  en- 
joying her  free  time,  reading  one  of  the  many 
magazines  available  in  the  new  media  center. 
This  part  of  the  media  center  has  been  favored 
by  the  students  during  their  free  periods.  Read- 
ing materials  are  within  easy  reach;  the  chairs 
and  the  sofa  practically  invite  you  to  sit  in  them. 


CAN  YOU  FIND  YOUR  CHILD  OR  SOMEONE  YOU  KNOW?— Displayed  on  the  wall  In 
Mrs.  Flo  Ellen  Hippe's  classroom  are  the  above  profiles.  The  listing  is  given  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  page,  upside  down.  Below  the  profiles  are  gadgets  that  the  children  made 
from  pop  bottle  caps  and  rubber  bands.  The  gadgets  demonstrate  the  principles 
of  transfer  of  motion  through  a  belt  and  the  gear  mechansim. 

•J8UJ0H  ALUojoi  puB  AaJii^r  aop  'uoaiszj8yv\ 
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in  life  and  will  do  everything  within  their 
capacity  to  do  so.  Viewed  in  such  a  light  the 
use  of  a  signed  English  simply  provides  an 
easy  avenue  for  learning  the  more  difficult 
tasks  of  speechreading  and  speech.  As  total 
communication  provides  the  easiest  of  all 
communication  environments,  it  therefore 
establishes  the  best  of  all  learning  environ- 
ments. As  home  is  one  of  the  major  learning 
grounds  for  children,  it  would  seem  essential 
that  the  best  possible  communication  environ- 
ments be  established.  When  this  occurs  par- 
ents can  stop  trying  to  be  teachers  and  can 
become  parents  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
word. 

As  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  education 
of  the  deaf  child,  it  is  important  to  analyze 
many  critical  contradictions  that  seem  self- 
evident.  Educational  psychology  agrees  that 
extensive  attention  be  given  to  establishing 
an  exciting  environment  which  facilitates 
learning  and   encourages   the  learner  to 
express  his  own  interests  and  needs.  They 
agree  that  basic  to  the  establishment  of  such 
an   environment   is   good  communication, 
understanding,  and  sensitivity  between  teach- 
er and  children.  Modern  theories  ask  the 
teacher  to  establish  her  objectives,  describe 
the  behaviors  and  competencies  she  wishes 
to  develop  in  each  individual  child  and  to 
analyze  the  best  possible  means  by  which 
she  can  meet  her  objectives.  Let  us  take  a 
look  at  some  of  these  statements  in  the  light 
of  common  practices  in  schools  for  the  deaf. 
LMany  schools  insist  on  maintaining  the 
most  difficult  communication  system 
possible.  They  justify  the  problems  there- 
by created  by  again  saying  this  sacrifice 
is  necessary  for  future  success.  It  would 
appear  that  if  our  modern  educational 
psychologists  are  correct  such  practices 
would  discourage  the  development  of 
communication    and    would  therefore 
negatively  influence  learning. 
2.  Sensitivity  to  individual  difference  is  a 
basic  component  of  new  educational 
approaches.  The  majority  of  schools  for 
the  deaf  are  method-bound.  They  use  a 
method  to  develop  communication  skills, 
a  method  to  "teach"  language,  a  method 
to  teach  speech,  and  on  and  on.  If  the 
child  fails  to  learn  he  is  quickly  classi- 
fied as  a  failure.  We  commonly  hear  the 


term  "oral  failure,"  "speechreading  fail- 
ure," etc.  When  a  parent  in  our  area  was 
recently  told  her  child  was  an  "oral  fail- 
ure," she  wisely  replied,  "My  child  is 
bright  and  alert,  he  did  not  fail  the 
method,  the  method  failed  him."  This 
attachment  to  method  is  not  observed 
only  in  connection  with  the  acquisition 
of  communication  skills.  Teachers,  irre- 
spective of  their  philosophy  concerning 
communication,  are  often  observed  tied 
to  specific  methods  of  teaching  reading, 
arithmetic,  language,  etc.  If  we  are  to 
upgrade  the  educational  achievement  of 
deaf  children,  we  cannot  hold  on  to 
methods  as  the  baby  clings  to  a  security 
blanket  but  we  must  be  willing  to  under- 
stand each  child's  learning  patterns  and 
establish  methodology  accordingly. 
3.  Finally,  modern  educators  insist  on  a 
stimulating  environment  revolving 
around  the  child  and  his  needs.  I  have 
visited  countless  numbers  of  classes  for 
the  deaf  where  the  teacher  apparently 
conceived  of  herself  as  a  technician 
responsible  for  imparting  a  set  of  rote 
facts.  The  children  sat  listless  and  bored 
like  little  mechanical  robots  while  the 
teacher  poured  in  the  facts  and  then 
having  finished  reversed  the  process  and 
tried  to  pump  the  information  back  out 
again.  I  have  seen  three-year-old  deaf 
children  sitting  in  neat  little  semi-circles 
each  performing  for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  waiting  patiently  for  long  periods  of 
time  while  the  others  take  their  turn. 
Similar  behavior  in  a  nursery  school  for 
hearing  children  would  create  concern 
in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  for  she  knows 
that  three-year-olds  do  not  behave  lhat 
way.  I  have  observed  class  after  class 
where  the  deaf  child  brings  nothing  of 
h  m^elf  to  the  class  but  continues  to 
participate  again  and  again  in  the  rote 
task  of  taking  in  and  giving  forth.  Why 
is  it  so  few  educators  of  the  deaf  are  try- 
ing new  ideas?  Open  classroom,  behav- 
ioral objectives,  contracts,  contingency 
grading,  individualized  instruction,  etc. 
These  are  all  concepts  being  explored 
in  general  education.  Where  is  the  open 
classroom  for  the  deaf?  Here  and  there 
a  bright  spot  appears  and  a  brave  soul 
ventures  from  tradition  but  these  are  the 
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exceptions  and  do  not  represent  the  gen- 
eral trend.  Can  we  as  a  profession  bur- 
dened by  the  educational  retardation  of 
our  charges  afford  to  leave  any  stone  un- 
turned? Can  we  "write  off"  new  ideas 
without  careful  study  and  analysis?  Many 
teachers  of  the  deaf  refuse  to  use  or 
evaluate  methods  or  materials  prepared 
for  hearing  children  or  children  with 
handicaps  other  than  deafness.  Such 
attitudes  of  aloofness  and  superiority 
immediately   alienate  other  interested 
individuals  and  therefore  reduce  the 
number  of  possibilities  of  finding  more 
effective  approaches. 
The  members  of  our  profession  must  de- 
velop some  auto-critical  skills.  We  must  look 
at  the  children  we  teach,  the  way  in  which 
we  teach  them,  and  develop  skills  in  evaluat- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  interaction.  We 
must  take  our  heads  out  of  the  sand  and  turn 
to  the  parents  for  the  supportive  role  they 
can  so  ably  fill.  They  can  be  a  key  to  under- 
standing the  child,  they  can  provide  feedback 
as  to  the  practical  worth  of  our  educational 
approach.  All  this  can  happen  if  parents  and 
teachers  meet  each  other  in  an  attitude  of 
mutual  respect  and  concern  for  the  child.  We 
must  look  to  the  adult  deaf.  We  need  to  know 
his  feelings  about  the  educational  process  he 
experienced.  We  need  to  know  where  we  did 
well  and  where  we  failed  to  provide.  The  deaf 
adult  will  help  us  if  we  only  ask.  In  fact  it 
has  been  my  experience  that  he  will  not  only 
help  us  understand  the  problems  but  he  will 
pitch  in  and  help  provide  remedies.  And  fi- 
nally there  is  the  child  himself.  He  cannot  sit 
down  and  tell  us  what  is  right  or  wrong  but 
nevertheless  he  is  easy  to  read  if  we  will  only 
look.  He  tells  us  of  his  fears,  his  boredom,  his 
hopes  and  dreams  in  innumerable  ways.  He 
wants  us  to  understand  and  will  cooperate 
fully  once  he  understands  our  desire  to  help. 

We  have  developed  the  concept  of  a  team 
— the  child — the  parent — the  teacher — other 
related  professionals — the  deaf  adult.  Each 
individual  has  a  specific  role  to  play  and  yet 
each  is  dependent  upon  the  other  for  suc- 
cess. If  any  cog  in  the  wheel  breaks  effec- 
tiveness is  thereby  weakened.  We  must  there- 
fore conclude  that  dedication  to  educational 
improvements  for  deaf  children  includes 
dedication  to  the  group  process.  When  the 


focus  of  the  group  becomes  the  welfare  of 
the  deaf  child,  similarities  of  thought  will 
emerge  and  differences  will  be  dealt  with 
through  constructive  group  interaction.  Al- 
though such  a  concept  must  seem  idealistic 
in  nature,  it  is  well  within  the  realm  of  possi- 
bility. It  can  and  it  will  work  when  all  mem- 
bers of  the  team  are  dedicated  to  understand- 
ing themselves,  other  team  members,  and 
the  deaf  children  to  whom  they  are  respon- 
sible. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  this  poem  I  have 
written: 

BEYOND  SiLENCE 

Oh  hushed  and  muffled  world 
Show  me  your  mysteries 
Whisper  your  secrets 
Share  your  delights 
Give  me  peace 

For  I  cannot  hear  and  do  not  understand. 

I  feel  the  wind  upon  my  face 
But  only  see  the  rustling  leaves 
I  see  the  lark  lift  his  head  in  song 
And  wonder  about  the  beauty  of  sound 
And  once  again  I  know 
I  cannot  hear  but  I  want  so  much  to 
understand. 

Faint  sounds,  voices  without  words 

Words  without  meaning 

Reach  me,  puzzle  me,  leave  me  dazed 

and  afraid 
Until  my  eyes  find  the  face  of  a  friend 
And  know  that  herein  lies  meaning 
I  cannot  hear,  but  perhaps  I  can  understand. 

I  search  to  be  able  to  understand 
The  warm  and  gentle  eyes 
The  lips  moving  slowly 
The  hands  moving  gently 
And  suddenly  I  know  with  my  eyes  I  have 
"heard" 

I  may  not  hear  but  I  do  understand. 

On  those  lips  and  hands 
Words  beautiful  to  see 
Words  of  wisdom,  joy,  and  understanding 
Help  me  understand  an  eternal  truth 
Communication  lies  beyond  silence 
It  is  the  reaching  out  of  one  man's  soul  to 
another. 

— Patricia  A.  Scherer 
— Reprinted  from  The  New  Mexico  Progress, 
Volume  64,  Feb.  1972,  No.  6. 
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